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[Edinburgh High School, Calton Hill.] 
Tae first origin of this seminary is, from the want of | have sometimes put in the teachers. However, the very 
records, unknown. We find it in existence, however, so | year following the Reformation (when the monastic in- 
arly as the year 1519, and it is then familiarly spoken | stitutions had received their deadly blow), the town- 
ofas the principal grammar-school of the town. By an | council addressed a letter to Lord James (afterwards 
act of the town-council of that year it was ordained, | Regent Murray), the brother and prime-minister of 
“That na maner of nychtbor nor indweller within the | Queen Mary, to deal with the abbot and convent of 
wgh put their bairnis till ony particular scule within | Holyrood House for the removal of Robertson, then head 
¢ town, but to the principal grammar-scule of the | master of the school, but who seems to have continued 
wmyn, to be techit in ony science bot allenarly Grace | attached to the old religion, and was otherwise very 
ke, Prymer, and plane Donatt,” under the pain of ten | unqualified for his situation; and, not long after, the 
thillings Scottish money. council wrote to “ Maister James Quhite, Scottisman in 
,/€ town-council of Edinburgh, in whose records this | London, to accept upon him the maistership of the hie 
rotice of the High School appears, were probably its gramer-scule, and becaus they ar surelie informit he has 


patrons ; but nevertheless the abbot and convent of the | greit proffit be his scule in London, and that he is ane 
heghbouring monastery of Holvrood House appear to 


man of excellent lerning baith in Latin and Greik, orda - 
Vou. VIII, 
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nis ane yierlie pensioun to be given to him of fourscore 
pounds of the oY of thair comoun gude, besyde and 
abone the profet Maat he sal have of the bairnis.”— 
(1 M‘Crie’s Melw., 458, seq.) 

In about twenty years afterwards, when a general 
reform in the educational establishments of the country 
was felt to be necessary, the high school was put upon a 
more extended footing, and a new building erected at a 
cost of 260/. Scots, but with the former name of Schola 
Regia Edinensis. This building continued for two cen- 
turies, when it was found to be both small and inconve- 
nient. Accordingly, in the month of June, 177, a more 
suitable building was erected close by the site of the 
former, at a cost of about 4000/. The formation of the 
New Town of Edinburgh, however, and the rise of the 
“Edinburgh Academy ” and other private seminaries in 
that part of the city, strongly urged the expediency, or 
rather necessity, of removing to a situation more acces- 
sible to pupils from that quarter ; and accordingly, in 
July, 1825, the present edifice was erected on the Calton 
Hill, at a cost of 30,0007. It consists of a centre and 
two wings. The main building, 270 feet in length, has 
a magnificent hexastyle Doric portico in the centre, which 
is united to the wings by two corridors, the entablatures 
of which are supported by twelve columns, also of the 
Doric order. There is ample accommodation for con- 
ducting the business of the school, according to the most 
approved methods of instruction ; and the playground is 
spacious, extending to nearly two acres, and commands a 
picturesque view of the ancient city, Arthur’s Seat, and 
adjacent country. 

The establishment consists of a rector and four classical 
masters, a teacher of French, a teacher of arithmetic and 
mathematics, and a teacher of writing, together with a 
janitor, who is also librarian. All these hold their 
appointments from the town-council, the patrons. In 
the classical department a rudiment class is opened every 
year by the four masters in succession, and the pupils 
are continued onwards, from class to class, under the 
same master exclusiyely for four years, when they pass 
into the rector’s class; but pupils are received at any 
period of the course. The classes of writing, arithmetic, 
mathematics, and French, are altogether separate and 
distinct from the others, and attendance on them is 
entirely optional. The holidays extend from the public 
examination, which takes place the first week of August, 
to the Ist of October, when the school re-assembles for 
the year. 

The High School of Edinburgh has been very fortunate 
in its teachers, particularly the rectors. James White, above 
alluded to, the learned “Scottisman in London,” was 
followed by Thomas Buchanan, nephew of the famous 
George Buchanan, and himself an excellent classical 
scholar. Hercules Rollock was afterwards head master. 
He was elder brother of the distinguished Robert Rollock, 
Principal of the University of Edinburgh; and having 
received a complete education, he conducted the school 
with great reputation for eleven years, when, being 
remoyed in consequence of some misunderstanding, he 
was succeeded by Alexander Hume, author of a Latin 
Grammar and other works. The office of rector of the 
High School was also filled for about thirty years by the 
celebrated Dr. Adam, author of the ‘ Antiquities,’ ‘Gram- 
mar,’ and ‘ Dictionary,’ which bear his name. He was 
succeeded by Professor Pillans, whose enthusiasm and 
intelligence in the cause of education are universally 
known ; and the present rector is the learned Dr. 
Carson. 

The number of matriculated scholars has varied very 
much during the last fifty years. Previous to that time 
we have little account of the numbers. There were then 
about 400. From that time the number rose to upwards 
of 850, which it was about twenty years ago, and since 
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that period it has gradually come down again to some. 
thing short of 400. 

There is no peeuliar dress or badge used by the pupils, 
there is no compulsory attendance, and there is no resj- 
dence in the building, or common table whatsoever. 4) 
the boys also must matriculate. The fee for matricy- 
lation is 5s., and the quarterly fees payable are, in the 
rector’s class, 1/. 5s.; in the four junior classes, 1/,; 
French and mathematics, each 10s. 6d.; and writing 
and arithmetic, each 7s. 6d. 


MORECOMB OR MORECAMBE BAY. 


Tue bay of Morecomb is a shallow estuary of the seq 
running far inland, and completely separating the district 
of Lonsdale north of the Sands (including Furness), from 
the rest of the county of Lancashire. The greatest por- 
tion of it is dry at low water; and hence the general 
name of ‘The Sands’ is given to it by the inhabitants 
of the country adjoining.. But the whole bay is locally 
subdivided, the principal divisions being Lancaster Sands, 
Cartmei Sands, and Milnthorp Sands, so named after 
the principal towns in their respective vicinity. The 
upper part of the bay is sometimes called the estuary of 
the Ken or Kent, from the river of that name, which 
enters it at its most northern extremity. The channel of 
this river, as well as the channels of several other rivers 
and streams that come down from the neighbouring lakes 
and valleys, may be forded, on most occasions, with per- 
fect safety. The mouth of this bay opens out into the 
Irish Sea, between the long and narrow isle of Walney 
(a detached portion of Furness) on the north, and that 
portion of Lancashire called the Fylde on the south ; the 
entrance being from the south-west. The bay in itself is 
not of much local importance, although there are a few 
small ports situate within its limits, the chief of which 
are Lancaster and Ulverston. At one period the ancient 
borough of Lancaster enjoyed a respectable shipping 
trade, particularly with the West Indies; but as Liver- 
ool grew into mercantile importance, the trade of the 
ormer has been on the decline. Ulverston, until within 
the last 50 or 60 years, was a place of comparatiye in- 
significance ; but through the means of a short shipping 
canal, communicating with the adjoining bay, it has be- 
come a place of some trade and importance, exporting 
corn, slate, and iron-ore, the two Ssenmeal articles 
found in great abundance within a few miles of the 

ace. 

The lower portion of this bay, or that towards the sea, 
is twelye or fifteen miles wide; but the upper part, for 
several miles in extent, varies from two to four miles. 
Since the Lancaster canal has been completed to Kendal, 
which is situated eight or nine miles north of the extreme 
sloop-navigation of this bay, there is very little traffic or 
merchandise forwarded by way of this estuary ; a little 
foreign timber, and an occasional sloop-load of slates or 
coals, constitute nearly the whole of the imports of the 
little town of Milnthorp, the only sea-port of Westmore- 
land, and which, by the bye, cannot be reached by these 
small trading sloops within a distance of nearly two miles. 
Neither are the waters of this bay of sre | utility as 
fisheries; for besides small quantities of salmon and 





flounders, and large quantities of cockles and muscles, | 


they yield very little fish. On the whole, it may be said 
that ‘ the Sands’ are a great drawback upon the general 
comfort and convenience of the inhabitants of the sur 


rounding country, presenting obstacles to that free inter- | 


course so desirable in all communities, and to overcome 
which several lives have been sacrificed, and many mira~ 
culous escapes are chronicled in the memories of the aged 
inhabitants of the neighbouring country. When there 
happens an unusually high westerly wind, at the period 
when the tides run high, the sea is forced into the bay 
with great impetuosity, and the water rises to a great 
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height. When an occurrence of this nature takes place 
at the period of a fresh-water flood, the rivers a ms 
are driven back, overflowing all the meadows and low 
lands in their vicinity, when very great damage to the 
country at large ensues. 

Amongst the roads (if so they may be called) across 
these sands, the principal one, and the one nearest to the 
sea, is that leading from Lancaster to Ulverston, the dis- 
tance between these towns being eighteen miles. Only 
twelve or thirteen miles of this distance however are upon 
‘the Sands,’ the remainder being upon terra firma. 
This may be considered the chief “ crossing ;” since there 
are daily public conveyances between those towns ; the 
time of crossing, however, being regulated by the calcu- 
lated time of high water. Here it is also that most tra- 
yellers frequenting those parts cross ‘ the Sands;’ but 
the mail-bags are sent round by “7 of Milnthorp for 
safety and regularity ; for although the distance is about 
twenty miles greater, should the tide not serve (which 
would be the case about half of the time) when the mail 
arrived at Lancaster, there would be a greater delay than 
the time required to perform this extra distance. 

The Sands, for the most part, are dry at half-ebb, and 
are then generally safe and firm. There are some excep- 
tions, however, for quicksands occasionally occur, and 
dangerous ledges are frequently formed by the changing 
of the channels of the streams that necessarily have to be 
forded. A few poles are erected in the most intricate 
situations to lessen the danger and difficulty of crossing ; 
and a mounted guide is ever ready to tender his services 
to the stranger, or to such as are not sufficiently familiar 
with the intricacies that exist when darkness envelops 
the surrounding scene, or when dense fogs or driving 
snow-storms overtake the unlucky traveller. 

Those who have never crossed this estuary when a 
storm of wind was blowing from the west or south-west, 
can form but an imperfect idea of the violence with which 
it sweeps up from the Irish Sea. I have crossed the bay 
scarcely twenty times, and yet it has been my lot, on two 
occasions, to witness the coach blown completely over, 
where the surface was perfectly smooth and even, and the 
sand of a firm consistency. In one case, after consider- 
able difficulty and delay, the carriage was restored to 
some sort of order, and we continued our joutiiey in com- 
parative safety ; but in the second instance the storm was 
bringing in the sea so rapidly, and so much before its 
regular time, that the coach and luggage had to be aban- 
doned, and it was not without considerable danger and 
difficulty that we succeeded in saving ourselves and thé 
horses. 

At sundry periods the subject of throwing an embank- 
ment across Morecomb Bay has been agitated and can- 
vassed, in order to reclaim and bring into a state of pro- 
ductiveness the whole of the upper part of the bay thus 
cut off. The practicability of such a scheme has arrested 
the attention of several scientific and influential indi- 
viduals ; but the risk of failure, after incurring an enor- 
mous expense, apparently has deterred even those the 
most interested from doing more than employ engineers 
toexamine the ground, and report their opinion there- 
upon. At present, however, there certainly is a proba- 
bility of something more being done, or at least attempted, 
for there is a popular project of carrying a railroad across 
the bay, which at the same time will serve for an em- 
bankment. It has recently been surveyed by parties 
considered qualified to report correctly on the practicabi- 
lity of this measure; and, building upon the favourable 
nature of this report, those that approve of the plan, from 
interested or other motives, appear anxious to have 
the work commenced. It is Morecomb Bay, and the 
mountainous region lying to the north and west of it, that 
present the only serious obstacles against the completion 
of the great line of railroad between the metropolis and 
Carlisle (by what is called the western route), and thence, 
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in all likelihood, to Edinburgh or Glasgow, cr probably 
to both. If the project of continuing the line of railroad 
across Morecomb Bay (for it will soon be completed to 
Lancaster) should be carried into effect, it afterwards 
would have to be carried over a smaller estuary, that of 
Duddon Sands, in order to reach the comparatively level 
route along the west coast of Cumberland, that being the 
only practicable mode of avoiding Blackcomb and the 
other totintains therewith connected. 

The quantity of land that would be reclaimed by an 
embankment across Morecomb Bay would of course de- 
- upon the particular situation of the railway or em 

ankment. Ié has been estimated as low as 30,000 acres, 
but sometimes at a much greater quantity. Owing to 
the spurs of the mountain-ridges jutting out into the bay 
in several places, and the small sestuaries running up be- 
tween them, it wotild be impossible to ascertain the 
precise quantity of acres thus cut off without subjecting 
the whole to a practical survey. 

Considering the number and nature of the difficulties 
connected with an embankment across this arm of the 
sea, of the necessary strength, solidity, durability, and 
safety for the purposes of a great public railroad, should it 
ever be successfully completed, there will be no modern 
work of art and ingenuity to compete with it either in 
this or any other European country. For when we con- 
sider that the embankment will extend at least a dozen 
miles over a loose and shifting sand, crossing the chan- 
nels of two or three rivers of respectable size; that it 
will have to resist the almost continual action of the sea, 
occasionally impelled with extreme force and violence by 
the preveiling westerly winds,— it seems quite clear that 
not only must extraordinary means be taken to establish 
a sure foundation for this gigantic wall or embankment, 
but also that an immense degree of strength will be ne- 
cessary in order to resist successfully the fury of the 
waves, 80 that the rails upon which the carriage-wheels 
shall act may remain firm and unmoved,—otherwise the 
lives of the passengers would be continually endangered. 


Structure of the Earth’s Surface.—Had the earth’s sur- 
face presente ont one unvaried mass of granite or lava, 
or had its nucleus been covered by entire concentric cover- 
ings of stratified rocks, like the coats of an onion, a single 
stratum only would be accessible to its inhabitants; and 
the varied intermixtures of limestone, clay, and sandstone, 
which, under the actual disposition, are so advantageous to 
the fertility, beauty, and habitability of the globe, woul® 
have had no piace. Again: the inestimably precious trea- 
sutés of mineral salt and coal, and of metallic ores, confined 
as these latter are to the older series of formations, would, 
under the supposed more simple arrangement of the strata, 
have been wholly inaccessible; and we should have been 
destitute of all these essential elements of industry and 
civilization. Under the existing disposition, all the various 
combinations of strata, with their valuable contents, whether 
produced by the agency of subterraneous fire, or by mecha- 
nical or chemical disposition beneath the water, have been 
raised above the sea to form the mountains and plains of our 
present earth, and have still further been laid open to our 
reach by the exposure of each stratum along the sides of 
valleys. . - The total quantity of all metals existing 
near the surface of the earth (excepting iron) being compa- 
ratively small, and their value to mankind being of the 
highest order, as the main instruments by the aid of which 
he emerges from the savage state, it was of the utmost im- 
portance that they should be disposed in a manner that 
would render them accessible by his industry; and this 
object is admirably attained through the machinery of me- 
tallic veins. Had large quantities of metals existed 
throughout rocks of all formations, they might have been 
noxious to vegetation; had small quantities been disse- 
minated through the body of the strata, they would never 
have repaid the cost of separation from the matrix. These 
inconveniences are obviated by the actual arrangement 
under which these rare substances are occasionally collected 
together in the natural magazines afforded by metallic veins. 
—Dr. Buckland. 
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THE MOGUL DYNASTY IN H§Q(PUSTAN.—No. VI. 


~ 


WE now approach the period of the declension of the 
Mogul power, which, as we shall perceive, was caused 
neither by the weakness of its emperors nor the strength 
of its enemies, but by that most fatal of all national 
mischiefs, internal dissension. 

Jehanghire directed by his will that Shariar should 
succeed him; but the prompt measures of Moh4bet and 
Asiph secured the throne to Shah Jehan, who had the 
greatest claim to it, both from his superior ability and 
from his being the elder of the two brothers. A measure 
unequalled even in the bloody annals of despotism for 
atrocity relieved the new emperor from all competition 
on the part of his relatives; this was the murder, in cold 
blood, of every male descendant of the house of Baber, 
with the exception only of himself and his four sons, 
Dara, Sujah, Aurungzebe, and Morad. These princes 
were destined to play important parts in the bloody 
scenes that filled the close of Shah Jehan’s reign, a fitting 
conclusion, as it was a just punishment for the crimes 
that signalised its commencement. 

Asiph was appointed vizier, and Moh4bet commander- 
in-chief of the forces; and though there was a natural 
jealousy felt by the emperor towards Mohdbet, on account 
of his great and well-merited popularity, his courage, 
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and his uncommon abilities, he was too prudent to make 
him an enemy, or to lose the services which might be 
so valuable to him. Mohabet was therefore employed 
on the most distant but important affairs of the empire, 
and everywhere rendered the emperor’s arms successful. 
The principal enemy with whom Shah Jehan had to 
contend was Lodi, an Omrah descended from the Patan 
emperors, who had fought for Jehanghire against Shah 
Jehan whilst the latter was in rebellion, and now op 

him when he became emperor, by nominally, at least, 
espousing the cause of Shariar. He was defeated after 
a bold and vigorous struggle, and surrendered himself 
upon certain conditions, in pursuance of which he was 
appointed to the government of a province. Shortly 
afterwards he was summoned to the court, and received 
with such studied insult, that he shed tears and fainted 
away,—a curious trait in the character of so brave a man. 
He immediately fled from the court and resumed arms. 
He was however again defeated, and at last wilfully 
perished in despair, in attacking, with only thirty devoted 
followers, a considerable body of the enemy. The 
emperor exhibited the most indecent joy at this event, @ 
circumstance in itself highly significant of his previous 





dread, and of Lodi’s courage and ability. . The rebellion 
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of the rajah of Bundelcund is only remarkable for 
another trait of the character of Moh‘bet, who overthrew 
him. He obtained from Shah Jehan, as a personal 
favour, the rajah’s pardon and restoration to his do- 
minions, simply through admiration of his conduct during 
the conflict. Nearly the whole country of Hindustan now 
acknowledged the emperor, although, in the great pro- 
yinces of the Deccan, war was continually breaking out 
between him and the princes, who endeavoured to recover 
their independence. At one period a dreadful famine 
took place; and the Hindus, to consummate the awful- 
ness of the calamity, ceased to cultivate the ground, and 
betook themselves instead to the penances, ceremonies, 
and supplications which, they judged, would be most 
acceptable to their gods. Naturally irritated at such 
fanaticism, but too impatient to discover or apply the 
proper remedy, Shah Jehan declared that “ an army of 
divinities, who, so far from benefiting their votaries, 
led them to inflict upon themselves worse evils than the 
wrath of an enemy, were unfit to be endured in his do- 
minions.”” He discovered, however, they must be “ en- 
dured,” for the Hindus defended their gods so warmly, 
that after acknowledging that “a prince who wishes 
tohave subjects must take them with all the trumpery 
and baubles of their religion,” he ceased to interfere any 
further with the Hindu faith, We must not omit to 
record that Mohabet died peacefully at Barrahanpore, 
covered with years and glory. During the reign various 
successes were achieved in pon and Tibet. Aud now 
the “ numerous subjects of Shah Jehan,” says Mr. Mill, 
“enjoyed tranquillity and happiness, such as had seldom, 
ifever, been enjoyed in that part of the globe. The 
governors and officers in every part of his dominions 
were strictly watched ; and not only their obedience to 
himself, but their duty to his subjects, was vigorously 
enforced. His reign is celebrated for the exact execution 
of the laws; and the collection of the revenue, which 
affects so deeply the condition of the people, and had, in 
the time of Acbar, been very much improved, was 
advanced to greater perfection under the diligent admi- 
nistration of Shah Jehan.” To him also India is in- 
debted for some of its noblest architectural structures. 
At a short distance from Delhi he built a magnificent 
city for his own residence, which he called Jehanpoore, 
and erected there a palace, still remaining, which Bishop 
Heber speaks of as one of the noblest he ever saw. But 
the mausoleum of his favourite queen, Noor Jehan, sur- 
passes all the other evidences of his taste for architec- 
tural magnificence. This stands on an elevated terrace 
in the midst of a beautiful garden, and is built of white 
marble inlaid with precious stones. Its form is that of 
a quadrangle, each side measuring no less than 190 
yards. 

After the death of Asiph, who, like Mohabet, closed a 
long and honourable life in peace, the emperor applied 
himself still more closely to business; and looking at 
the tranquillity of the empire, and at the numerous and 
accomplished family which surrounded the throne, a 
spectator would have little anticipated the discord and 
Violence to which this calm was but the prelude, or the 
domestic misery which that family was preparing to pour 
upon the devoted head of the emperor. The first sign of 
what lay beneath the surface appeared at the illness of 
Shah Jehan, for that event gave the impulse to those 
Which we are about to describe. We allude to the 
scheme formed by each of the emperor’s sons to possess 
himself of the empire at Shah Jehan’s death, to the 
exclusion of his brothers, We have said at Shah Jehan’s 
death ; but his illness so precipitated matters, that they 
were no longer willing to wait for that event. The 
emperor, foreseeing their ambition, had kept them, with 
the exception of the eldest, Dara, at a distance from the 
capital; but no sooner was it bruited abroad that he was 
dangerously ill, than the second son, Sujah, at once 
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marched, at the head of a large army, towards Agra, 
pretending that Jehan had been murdered by Dara; and 
refusing to believe the letters he was daily receiving from 
his father to be anything but forgeries, professed his in- 
tention to punish the murderer and take possession of 
the throne. He was immediately opposed by Soliman, 
son of Dara, defeated, and besieged in Monjeer. But 
the most dangerous competitor was Aurungzebe, who had 
all the craft, courage, and energy of our own Richard III., 
to whom he has not unaptly been comparci. As a pre- 
paratory step, he had long professed to be deeply religious, 
and as anxious to restore the purity and strictness of 
Moslem worship, which, under the Mogul emperors, had 
been relaxed under a wise spirit of toleration, that was 
careful also to offend as little as possible the habits of the 
Hindu people. He now persuaded his brother Morad 
to unite with him, that they might, by their mutuabh 
strength, obtain the empire for the former. By his artfub 
flattery, and by his hypocrisy in renouncing for himself 
all mere earthly views, he succeeded in so blinding his 
brother to his real intentions, that money and forces, the 
elements of the strength he required, were placed com- 
pletely at his disposal. Another agent of his ambition 
was a Persian, named Jumla, who had risen, from the 
lowest ranks uf the people, to the distinguished post of 
emir in the service of the prince of Golconda, and there 
acquired prodigious wealth. That prince however, jealous 
probably of his minister’s distinguished abilities, acted 
towards him in a manner that left him everything to fear. 
for his own safety and for that of his family. He had 
in consequence plotted with Aurungzebe, who was then 
prosecuting his father’s conquests in the Deccan, to throw 
the king and his government into the emperor’s hands. 
The plan was successful as regards the latter, though the 
prince escaped. Attracted by Jumla’s ability and his 
known wealth, Aurungzebe endeavoured to attach him to 
his own fortunes, and succeeded, 

To return. As the emperor was really incapacitated by 
his illness from conducting the affuirs of the government, 
he was compelled to allow Dara to do so in his stead,, 
who began his administration by interdicting, on pain of. 
death, all communication between the palace and his. 
brothers. Sujah, as we have already seen, was the firs 
to break out openly into rebellion ; his example was soon 
followed by Aurungzebe and Morad. Dara advanced to. 
meet them, and the armies confronted each other at a 
place now called, in consequence of the battle, Fateabad, 
or the place of victory. Dara’s army was infinitely more 
numerous than his opponents’; but treason was in the 
camp, and that portion of the troops which could be 
depended upon was generally inferior to those commanded 
by the enemy. Dara, who was a brave soldier and an 
accomplished prince, was also rash; he refused to listen 
to the counsel of those who advised him to wait the- 
arrival of the veterans commanded by his son Soliman,, 
and immediately gave battle. At first he was so highly, 
successful, that at a certain period of the fight there 
remained to Aurungzebe but a small portion of his army 
unbroken, and that Dara was about to attack. A reverse; 
however, on the left wing induced Dara to alter this 
intention and hasten thither, where his presence soon 
turned the tide against the enemy. He was now about 
to retrieve his former error, and rush upon Aurungzebe, 
when a slight incident changed the issue of the battle, 
and deprived Dara of the empire. One Calil-ullah- 
Khan, who commanded the right wing of Dara’s army, 
consisting of 30,000 troops, had hitherto held aloof, 
watching the opportunity to desert the prince and irre- 
trievably ruin his cause; but the success of the onset 
rendered so open a manceuvre dangerous : therefore, at 
the critical moment we have indicated, the traitor rode at 
full speed to Dara, crying out, “May you be happy! 
May your majesty enjoy health and reign in safety? 
The victory is your own! But let me ask, why are you 
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still mounted on this lofty elephant? Have you not been 
sufficiently exposed to danger?” &c., and ended by 
exhorting the prince to take horse and pursue the fugi- 
tives vigorously. Dara descended from the elephant, 
and—from the throne! The soldiers, no longer seeing 
him as before, thought he was killed: a universal panic 
seized the host, which Aurungzebe instantaneously took 
advantage of, and swept all opposition from before his 

ath. 
: We can now only briefly indicate the subsequent 
events. Dara fled; Aurungzebe obtained possession 
first of the capital, and then of the emperor’s person, 
who was at the same moment planning his son’s destruc- 
tion by inveigling him into the harem of the citadel of 
Agra, where he had some powerful Tartar women ready 
to fall upon and crush him ; but the craft of the son was 
too much for that of the father. Aurungzebe now par- 
tially threw off the garb of sanctity he had so long worn ; 
the credulous Morad found himself a helpless and hope- 
less prisoner at the very period he had expected would 
have witnessed his accession to imperial sway. Sujah 
and Dara still remained: the former was ultimately 
driven from the country, and compelled to seek a refuge 
with the king of Arracan, by whom he was basely killed ; 
and Dara, after enduring a variety of hardships which 
entitle him to the deepest sympathy, was delivered up to 
Aurungzebe by a wretch whose life he had formerly saved. 
He was placed upon a miserable and filthy-looking 
elephant, habited in coarse dirty cloth, and thus con- 
ducted through the streets of Delhi, whilst “from every 
quarter were heard piercing and distressing shrieks ; men, 
women, and children wailing as if some mighty calamity 
had happened to themselves.” These expressions of 
commiseration were, however, fatal to the object of them, 
for he was almost immediately murdered by his brother’s 
express orders. Though managed with more profession 


of respect to the laws, Morad was despatched from equally 


atrocious motives. 

Thus, all obstacles removed, Aurungzebe secured to 
himself the throne of India, heedless of the execrations of 
the people over whom he was to reign. From this period, 
however, his character appears under brighter colours. 
He began to pay the utmost attention and respect to his 
unfortunate parent, consistent with his captivity ; he used 
all his efforts to moderate his anguish and resentment. 
On one occasion, wishing to adorn the throne with some 
of the imperial jewels possessed by Shah Jehan, he made 
a request to that end. The reply was, that hammers 
were ready to pound the jewels into dust if there were 
any more importunity on the subject; which merely 
produced the remark from the emperor, “ Let him keep 
his jewels ; nay, let him command those of Aurungzebe.” 
This so affected Jehan, that he immediately sent a num- 
ber of the gems he had before refused, accompanied with 
this message : “ Take these, which I am destined to wear 
no more; wear them with dignity, and by your own 
renown make some amends to your family for their mis- 
fortunes.” When this was repeated to the emperor, he 
burst into tears. Shah Jehan survived the loss of empire 
seven or eight years, and then died in the unnatural cap- 
tivity to which he had been doomed. 

Some of the principal events of the reign may be thus 
shortly noticed :—The interminable war in the Deccan 
was continued at first with success, but more doubtfully 
after the appearance of Sevagee, the founder of the Mah- 
ratta kingdom, upon the scene. The emir Jumla marched 
into the country of Assam, with the intention of penetrat- 
ing into the very heart of China, but the army was 
attacked by disease, and the emir himself fell a prey to 
it. A ludicrous though far from unimportant event, was 
the appearance of an old woman in arms against the 
emperor, at the head of some twenty thousand Fakirs, or 
religious mendicants. Many of these had been first 
drawn around her by her liberality, and, thus congregated, 
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committed various outrages on the neighbouring inha. 
bitants, who at last rose against them, but were defeated 
with great slaughter. Rising from one success to another 
the idea of enchantment, which had been instilled by the 
female chief, and enthusiastically acted upon by her fol. 
lowers, was at last believed by the people, who were 
everywhere in the greatest dread of her power. The 
sainted army now determined to advazice to the very 
capital, and strike boldly for the empire. A single 
imprudent step, such as an unreasoning contempt for 
this novel force would have assuredly instigated, might 
have covered Aurungzebe with disgrace, perhaps have 
really cost him the throne, for his soldiers were evidently 
alarmed at the rumours which reached them. With 
admirable tact the emperor attacked the holy chief in her 
own way: he was himself as famous for sanctity as the 
lady; this gave him the opportunity of pretending that, 
by means of incantation, he had discovered a counters 
charm, which he wrote with his own hands upon little 
slips of paper that were to be fastened on the tops of 
spears and borne before the several divisions of the army. 
The emperor was believed, and the Fakirs cut to pieces. 
The rebellion of his son Acbar, in the latter part of his 
reign, caused him much anguish, which was heightened by 
the reflection that he had himself set the example by his 
conduct to Shah Jehan. He died in the camp of Ahmed- 
nugger, on the 21st of February, 17717, in the forty-eighth 
year of his reign and the ninety-fourth of his age. 

Under this monarch the Mogul empire is said to have 
reached its highest grandeur and dignity. We must 
doubt this, with the recollections of Acbar still upon our 
minds. Aurungzebe certainly enlarged the limits of the 
empire, but it was only by decreasing its strength. His 
personal vigour kept the parts together, which were any- 
thing but united ; therefore the moment death relaxed 
his grasp, the symptoms of inherent weakness became but 
too evident. The main cause of this was the internal 
discords of the imperial family. Shah Jehan struck the 
first great blow at the Mogul sovereignty of India when 
he murdered his relatives ; and Aurungzebe, by a similar 
proceeding, shook it to its very centre. The principle 
became in a measure established, that on the death of an 
emperor there was no place of safety for any one of his 
descendants but the throne, the steps to which must be 
the dead bodies of the unsuccessful competitors. 

The emperor’s personal habits were regular, pure, and 
simple. His latter hours were much embittered with 
remorse, and, we may hope, elevated by penitence. In his 
letters to his son, written under the prospect of death, he 
says, “ Old age has arrived: weakness subdues me, and 
strength has forsaken all my limbs. I came a stranger 
into this world, and a stranger I depart. I know nothing 
of myself, what I am, or for what I am destined. The 
instant which passed in power hath left only sorrow 
behind it. I have not been the guardian and protector of 
the empire. My valuable time has been passed vainly. 
Thad a patron in my own dweiling (conscience), but 
his glorious light was not seen by my dim vision.” Of 
Aurungzebe’s administration of the domestic affairs of 
the empire, it is impossible to speak too highly; it was 
liberal, enlightened, just. One fact alone speaks volumes 
in its favour: a great famine desolated India in the third 
year of his reign, and produced the most appalling 
sufferings among the people. The emperor immediately 
remitted the rents of the land and other taxes ; he bought 
corn where it was most plentiful, and sold it at reduced 
prices where it was the least so, furnishing the means 
for so doing from his own treasury, which had grown rich 
under his economical and able management, and which 
he opened for the benefit of the people without limit. It 
is indeed a most extraordinary, but at the same time 4 
consoling and gratifying fact, that men like Shere, Shah 
Jehan, and Aurungzebe, all of them stained with execra- 





ble crimes committed in the pursuit of power, should, 
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when their objects were obtained, be so justly famous for 
the vigour, skill, and impartiality of their administration. 
We know of no other solution of the difficulty, than that 
these men owed their crimes to the vicious nature of 
the principles of the government they aspired to, which 
seemed expressly calculated to foster every evil ambition, 
whilst their virtues were their own—the unmistakeable 
evidences of the power of our common nature to rise, 
under the most adverse circumstances, above the evil 
influences that may surround it. 


NOTES ON THE NEW FOREST. 
(Concluded from No. 478.] 


TuereE is, or at least there used to be, in the sandy 
districts of the forest, an animal which, while it is com- 
paratively insignificant in itself, was more destructive to 
the forest as a nursery for timber than all the other 
animals in it taken together. The animal to which we 
allude is the common or warren rabbit, which, every one 
knows, breeds very fast, and which used to be greatly 
encouraged by the under-keepers, who appropriated it as 
a perquisite of their own. 

The rabbits prowl about in the forest, and eat up every 
young oak the moment that its leaves and stem appear ; 
and therefore we may lay it down as a general axiom, 
that where rabbits are abundant in a forest, there can be 
no succession of self-sown oaks, and therefore no good 
and durable timber after the original stock is all cut 
down. Of late the active nuisance has been abated ; 
but much of the evil has been done, and planted oaks 
ae rearing their spongy and perishable stems, where 
matives of far superior quality ought to be growing. 
There is another collateral evil resulting from the former 
preservation of rabbits, as well as from that which is still 
extended to the smaller game, and that is, the assiduous 
destruction of all the small carnivorous mammalia, from 


the fox to the weasel, which has been industriously carried 
on. Hitherto this has done no harm, except by chance, 
in the barking of some of the young trees by hares ; but 


ithas laid the forest open to the plague of mice, which 
once committed such extensive devastation in the forest of 
Dean, and against which there is no natural check in the 
New Forest. These mice are small enemies, and indi- 
vidually they are insignificant ; but they come, like locusts, 
or like the lemmings in Norway, one scarcely knows 
whence or how, and the sum of their devastation is most 
serious ; nor are there scarcely any human means by which 
they can be kept down, until they are exterminated by 
the want and famine which they themselves have pro- 
duced. As we have said, the New Forest has not been 
hitherto visited by this plague; but it is certain that the 
destruction of the “ vermin,” as they are called, has left 
the young oaks open to it; and it may come as speedily, 
as incomprehensibly, and as fatally as it did in the forest 
of Dean. 

Such are a few of the mammalia which are found in 
the New Forest, under circumstances somewhat peculiar ; 
and it is not less rich in birds, which are of course still 
more completely in a state of nature. In consequence of 
the diversity of the surface and the vegetation, the note of 
every bird may be heard, from the piteous chirp of the 
twite—the appropriate bird of desolation—to the mur- 
muring of the ring-dove, “ in shadiest covert hid.” The 
moorland places are not sufficiently elevated for any of 
the species of grouse, but the whistle of the plover greets 
one immediately after quitting the lonely habitation of the 
twite; and then as one approaches the mossy bottom, 
of which there are several in the forest, the lapwing al- 
ternately tumbles along the earth and twitches through 
the air, to decoy the passenger from the habitation of its 
young. Some of those birds which are migrant in other 
parts of Britain, are resident, summer and winter, within 
the natural district of the New Forest. In the winter 
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season they find the shores, especially the south-eastern 
shore opposite the Isle of Wight, and stretching from 
Calshot Castle at the entrance of the Southampton Water, 
to Hurst Castle near the Neeilles, peculiarly warm and 
fertile; and thus several of the long-legged or running 
birds, which haye to travel with the seasons in most other 
places, have only a few minutes’ flight between the tidal 
shore and the inland moor. In fact, in this short 
distance, there is in all respects, save that of climate, 
almost the same transition, in the course of a few miles, 
that one meets with between the summits of the Gram- 
pians and the estuaries of the tidal rivers in the Scottish 
lowlands. 

Nor are the winter visitants— the swimmers of all di- 
mensions, and from all parts of the Northern regions— 
less plentiful in this interesting district, when the rigour of 
winter seals up the waters, and drives them from their 
native north. This is not the place to enter into parti- 
culars of an enumeration of those highly interesting hirds ; 
but we may mention that there is not a species enume- 
rated in the ‘ British Fauna,’ even as the rarest straggler, 
which is not occasionally met with here; and, which 
is not a little singular, some species from the far north, 
which are rare even in Scotland, are found more fre- 
quently here. Therefore we repeat that, to the lover of 
birds, whether as a sportsman or as a naturalist, the New 
Forest is a district of great interest; and, unlike many 
other places, it is equally interesting at all seasons of 
the year. In winter the aquatic birds throng to its 
shores, and resident ‘species flock upon the cultivated 
fields and rich bottoms; in spring, the resting-place for 
many migrants which proceed farther inward to spend the 
season; insummer it is all song and flutter; and in 
autumn, many of the birds which find their way into the 
country, singly and by stealth, muster their array here 
before they take their departure for those more tropical 
climates in which they winter. 





NORWAY. 
[Concluded from No. 478.] 


Tue arts, as might be expected, are not carried to much 
perfection in Norway. Only one-eleventh of the population 
reside in towns, and the remainder provide themselves with 
all the necessaries of life, fuel, lodging, clothing, fish, meat, 
grain, dairy produce, and fermented and distilled liquors, 
without having recourse to money or even to barter. The 
agricultural labourers occupy land on the estates of their 
employers, and consequently the money-wages which they 
receive are very low. The Norwegian farmer, it is re- 
merked, can afford to farm worse by one-third than’a 
tenant-farmer, who has to turn nearly the whole produce 
which he raises into money. We see, by the example of 
Norway, how the hospitality for which old times were so 
famous could be indulged in without ruin, by a family 
raising more than was necessary for its own consumption, 
while purchasers could scarcely be found for the surplus. 
Instead of the extraordinary wealth which exists in a coun- 
try where the highest stimulus that capital and machinery 
can apply to valuable native resources is everywhere in 
active operation, the Norwegians can obtain only an abun- 


dant supply of clothing and food. This the land gives 


them, but nothing beyond this ; and few are in the enjoy- 
ment of the ease, luxuries, and refinements which are so 
extensively diffused in an opposite state of society. There 
are few opportunities for individuals rising in the world ; 
the competition for wealth, accompanied by the excitement 
and feverish struggles for success which attend its pursuit 
elsewhere, is unknown. The interesting question occurs, 
which state of society is most conducive to “‘ the happiness 
of the greatest number?” Mr. Laing remarks :—* That 
the human powers should be well applied, and not misap- 
plied, in the production of grain, or iron, or clothing, 18, 
no doubt, an object of great importance; but the happi 
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ness or well-being of a people does not entirely depend 
upon it. It has more effect upon their numbers than their 
condition.” All states of society, however, have their 
peculiar trials and difficulties, and the balance of happiness 
is doubtless struck by compensating causes Im a manner 
which probably brings them all pretty near to an equality. 
In Norway the “ pressure” of population is as intense as 
in England, although it is kept within narrower bounds 
by the restraints which property imposes. A century and 
a half ago, Scotland was a poorer country than Norway, 
but the improvement of the arts of industry and the more 
skilful combination of capital and labour have spread a 
degree of comfort through all classes in Scotland to which 
they were formerly strangers. The progress of luxury, as 
Gibbon remarks, diminishes the effect of the unequal dis- 
tribution of property in land, the possessor of which pays 
a voluntary tax to the mechanic and the artisan for the 
advantages which their ingenuity and skill provide. _ 

Norway and England are in circumstances in which 
they might be mutually benefited, if their commercial in- 
tercourse were not checked by impolitic regulations. 
Possessing forests of timber of the most valuable kind, 
Norway has the means of procuring with her native pro- 
duce either our own produce and manufactures, or, 
through us, the commodities of every climate. We 
prefer, however, to encourage the importation of Canadian 
timber, though neither in size, strength, nor durability is 
it so well adapted for building purposes. Thus we divert 
the industry of Canada from its agricultural resources, 
diminish the comfort and repress the course of refinement 
amongst the Norwegian people, and deprive the working 
classes of England of decent and comfortable habitations. 
Mr. Laing tells us that he observed in Norway a scarcity 
of many articles very important to comfort and cleanli- 
ness. “ Pottery ware, plates, dishes, bowls, are coarse, 
and not in the abundance we are accustomed to. Knives, 
forks, spoons, are also on the minimum side of the ac- 
count.” Timber is their principal exchangeable product, 
and as we will not purehase that, except in small quan- 
tities, and when we cannot help ourselves, they are pre- 
cluded or at least circumscribed in their power of pur- 
chasing our earthenware and cutlery. The annual value 
of British produce and manufactures exported to Norway 
is under 80,000/. At home the timber-tax operates 
upon the habits of decency and the morality of the poor, 
and a working-man is often driven to the beer-shop in 
search of the comfort denied to the crowded single room 
occupied by himself and his family.. Mr. Laing points 
out the operation of the tax in another respect, in which 
it is highly injurious to the interests of the great bulk of 
the people :—* It prevents, for example, the industrious 
seafaring man, who has gathered a little money, from ever 
obtaining that object of a seaman’s ambition, a small 
vessel of his own. If the duty upon East-country timber 
were abolished, our small capitalists would form a float- 
ing population engaged in the various trades of commu- 
nication and conveyance between the British, Irish, and 
foreign ports. But the duties put it out of the reach of 
mall capitalists to have such vessels as are suited to 
their means, and as the same class in other countries, 
having a free timber-trade, are able to fit out. It costs 
as much, with us, to make a herring-boat, as it should 
require for a coasting sloop.” 

The direct taxes in Norway being heavy, the duties on 
imported commodities are light. On land of the net 
yearly value of 37/. 10s. the taxes will amount to 6/. 14s., 
or between a fifth and sixth. The import duties seldom 
exceed two per cent. ad valorem. French wines are 
cheaper than in most towns in France, where the muni- 
cipal entrance-dues raise the price; the sea is an easier 
a than badly kept roads, while the return freight 

y Norwegian vessels engaged in conveying timber to 
France is a mere trifle. From other countries, to which 


Norway sends timber or fish, the freight of goods is re- 
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markably low. Coffee, sugar, tea, and manufactuted 
goods from the British, Hamburgh, and Dutch markets, 
are usually cheaper than in the countries whence 
are exported. The custom-house system in Norway alg) 
enables the merchant to sell his goods at the most mode. 
rate price. On giving security for the payment of the 
duty, he is allowed to take them at once to his warehous 
or shop. The stock is taken at the time by a custom. 
house officer, and it is inspected every three months; when 
the duty is paid on all sales effected m the interval. Thj, 
plan is very economical and advantageous to consumers, 
The same praise cannot be extended to the privil 
system of trade, which gives a monopoly to individuals, 
allowing none but them to buy or sell in their respectiye 
districts. This is a relic of the Hanseatic system of trade. 
The merchants of the Hanse towns obtained privileges g 
Bergen so early as 1278, and in 1435 they had a factory 
there. The persons of whom it consisted lived in a kind 
of military discipline, and were not allowed to many, 
Passing through the ranks as apprentices, journeymen, 
overseers, and factors, every servant had an ultimate pros- 
pect of becoming a partner. The servants of the Asso- 
ciation belonging to the factory at Bergen frequently be- 
haved with great insolence to the citizens, and at one time 
fortified their quarter of the town, which commanded the 
harbour. In 1455, they murdered the governor and the 
bishop, with sixty other persons, and it was not until 
1560 that some limits were put to their privileges, and 
their turbulent spirit was restrained. In the early part 
of the sixteenth century the company at Bergen consisted 
of 2600 persons. The Lofoden fisheries rendered Bergen 
one of the four principal comptotrs of the Hanseatic Asso- 
ciation. On the decline of the Association, the towns in 
which they had established their comptoirs succeeded to 
their exclusive privileges. 

Bergen, though not the capital, is the principal com- 
mercial town in Norway. It is situated om the northern 
ocean, in latitude 62°, and enjoys an extensive foreign 
trade, which is, however, confined to Europe. The popu- 
lation exceeds 20,000. In 1829, Bergen possessed 205 
vessels, navigated by 700 men. 
vessels (237 Norwegian and 385 foreign) cleared inwards 
at the custom-house. ; Bergen is the centre of the fish 
trade of Norway. 

The shipping interest of Norway is making rapid pro- 
gress. Of the shipping employed between Great Britain 
and Norway which entered British ports in 1820, one- 
third was British, a proportion which has since been 
reduced to one-tenth. The number of ships clearing from 
Norwegian ports in 1831 was 5475, averaging 80 tons 
each. Of this number 970 cleared for ports in the 
United Kingdom ; and for.other countries as follows :— 
Denmark, 2076 ; Holland, Bremen, Hanover, and Olden- 
burg, 823; Sweden, 546; France, 423; Russia, 133; 
other Baltic ports, 240; Hamburgh and Altona, 114; 
Spain, Portugal, and the Mediterranean, 130. 

The distinct existence of Norway as a nation is gua- 
ranteed by England. Norway enjoys a constitution of 
its own, and is in fact “a democracy federally united with 
the monarchy of Sweden.” For four centuries it was 
united with Denmark, but in consideration of Sweden 
joining the alliance against France, she was rewarded by 
the transfer to her sceptre of a million of people, whose 
wishes on the subject were never comune: The Nor- 
wegians have their own commercial flag, but they cannot 


enter into separate relations with foreign countries. They | 


keep themselves and all their establishments perfectly dis- 
tinct from Sweden, and passengers’ baggage from the 
sister country is examined with as much jealousy as if it 
came from a foreign country. 
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